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Whoever justly appreciates the tunily 
state, and understands its great and salutary 
influencegon our race, must necessa rily look 
with ade on every family group which 
Is presented to his eyes. In its formation 
and design he sees the finger of God; the 
ponds of natural affection and mutual 

pendeuce by which it is connected, have 


much in them to exeitte his admiration at 
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the skill and benevolence of his Muker ; 
and the influence which is hereafter to be 
exerted through them in accomplishing the 
restoration of the species, will be reflected 
on with pleasure, and will never be banish- 
ed from the mind. 


The Hindoos 
of society presents one of the most formi- 


are a people whose state 


dable obstacles to the introduction of tm- 
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provements. Being divided into castes, 
each of which holds a higher, or a lower 
rank in public estimation, and is often dis- 
tinguished by peculiar practices, costumes, 
occupations, &c., an objection presents itself 
to every proposed change. A friend long 
resident in India, lately remarked to us, 
that in consequence of the prohibition to 
persons of different castes, to touch their 
lips to a vessel which has been used by 
one of another, the habit almost universally 
prevails, of holding a cup above the mouth, 
and pouring down the throat, as was done 
by some of the ancient Romans, (according 
to a picture in Pompeii,) and as Is practised 
at this day by some of the Neapolitans, and 
here and there among other people, for 
‘A Hindoo 
convert to Christianity,” added our friend, 
‘* finds it a severe trial, on first sitting at the 


Lord's Supper, 


reasons not easily ascertained. 


to partake of the cup,—so 
powerful are national habits.” 

The Hindoos have numerous strong 
lines of separation drawn between them 
and other nations, not so easily to be dis. 
covered or Many of the 
common people also live in a state of de- 
gradation, 


appreciated, 


which renders familiar inter- 
course with them repulsive to others, while 
it is avoided by themselves: <A large por- 
tion of them, the inhabitants of Ceylon 
among others, are much more difficult of 
access, and more disagreeable in their do- 
mestic habits, than some of our North 
Indians, among whom less 
social degradation prevails, especially in 
the comforts and neatness found in their 
habitations. At the same time, a friend of 
mankind, seeking to improve them by in- 


American 


struction, has to encounter no great obstacle 
in approaching or mingling with them, like 
the barrier of caste among the Hindoos. 
Many of the common people of India, 
however, live in a state much above that 
described, at least in one important par- 


ticular, which is cleanliness. Especially 
is this the case in cities, and in those classes 
which furnish foreigners with their ser- 
vants and assistants of various kinds, In 


fact many of these are distinguished by 
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the neatness of their persons, and a 
lous attention to propriety. 

Nothing, indeed, can easily exceed the 
tidiness of a nurse, with the pure white of 


scrupu- 


the ample native linen veél contrasted with 
the dark, but lively complexion of India, 
which is often a rich mahogany color, 
shining as if varnished. Some of the Hin- 
doos have fine forms, and more of them 
regular, expressive and agreeable coun- 
tenances. Their features partake not of 
the heavy, stolid aspect of the Tartar race ; 
and we find the broad, fixed mouth of our 
[udians happily absent from their physi- 
oguomy. ‘They.are ofien diminutive in 
size and features: but there appears to be 
no native want of symmetery or intelli- 
gence in their countenances. We often 
find the eye particularly well formed, 
large, well set and fully open, which is an 
essential qualification for a handsome face, 

The Hindoos are a people with whom 
reason to feel better acquainted, 
than almost any other distant heathen na- 
tion. We here present our readers with 
one of their family groups, and take tle 
opportunity to lay before them a few ex- 
tracts from some of the most recent and 
respectable writers on their character and 
condition. 

The following passages are from Sir 
Hugh Murray, James Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Jameson. 


we have 


Domestic life. a most important branch 
of the social condition of any people, is pe- 
culiarly interesting as it applies to the Elin- 
doo, whose regards are in a great measure 
confined within his family circle. The 
jealous character of oriental despotism 
views with aversion all public assemblages ; 
it checks even that mingled intercourse 
among mankind which we call general so- 
ciety. With the excep! ion of great men, 
whose vanity is gratified by pub lie dis play, 
the Hindoo forms few connection beyond 
those of his own household. Marriage, 
the basis of family ties, is considered not 
only desirable and agreeable, but absolutely 
indispensable. A youth of twenty-five and 
a girl of fifteen, unmarried, are regarded 
as not less particular than unfortunate. 

Hindoo laws and institutions doom the 
fair portion of the —— to the most de- ‘ 
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pressed and pitiable lot. Every avenue by 
which an idea could possibly enter their 
minds is diligently closed. It 1s unlawful 
for them to open a book; they must not 
join in the public service of the temples ; 
and any man, even their husbands, would 
consider nimself disgraced by entering into 
conversation with them. ‘The degradation 
of the wife is rendered deeper by the des- 


. or a a 


Mr. Ward at eightpence a head. But the 
cost is immense in fireworks and proces- 
sions, and in profuse donations of money, 
garments, and other gifts to those present, 
especially to Bramins. It is impossible, 
therefore, to celebrate what is called a re- 
spectable marriage at a smaller cost than 
£500 or £600., and it has been known to 
exceed £12,000. The savings of years 
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potic power which usage grants to the are thus dissipated in one day of extrava- 
mother in-law, who regards her son’s ? gauce ; and a family, which was in com- 
? spouse as little better than a slave. Hence fortable circumstances, may be plunged 
a rupture ofien very speedily ensues, the 2 Into poverty, and even debt, by the marriage 
bride, unable to endure her bondage, flies  ‘ of one of its members. 
baek to her parents, and refuses toreturn 2 The Hindoos appear to have been al- 
unless the lady of whose tyranny shecom- { ways ruled by despotic governments, and 
plains makes the first advances towards a ~ for many ages their subjection to a fo- 
enmneiliation. ) reign race, wholly differing in religion, 
The females of India dress with sim- 2 manners, aspect, and language, has been 
plicity, and prefer long, flowing robes, 5 peculiarly humiliating. Even the native ¢ 
which give them an elegant and classical princes, who have retained or recovered + 
appearance. On extraordinary occasions, a certain degree of power, exercise a 5 
however, they delight to adorn themselves prerogative uncontrolled by any estab- > 
profusely with trinkets and jewels. They lished rights or privileges. ‘The only ¢ 
live in general a retired and recluse lifein ( check has been one of a very irregular > 
the interior of their houses, and itis con- ) kind, arising from the turbulent sway of ~ 
sidered a breach of decorum for a man (¢ the inferior chiefs, whose influence over > 
even to look at them. On the death of »)> their immediate vassals is frequently ex- , 
their husbands, they either sacrifice them- ( erted to support their own authority, 2 
selves on his funeral-pile, or, unless they which is not less absolute. Still, amid ‘ 
choose to forfeit altogether thelr caste an | this corrupting despotism, traces are 
social relations, remain ever afier in a state found of a system purely republican, ex- ‘ 
of widowhood. isting in the villages, which, over all In- 2 
The Hindoos ave active and industrious, dia, have an interior constitution entirely § 
eagerly bent on the accumulation of wealth ; distinct from the general rule to which ° 
aud though wages are low, andthe laboring ¢ the country at large is subjected. 
classes extremely poor, yet capital, partly ? A village, or rather township, is form- 2 
perhaps from its insecurity, yields very high ¢ ed by a community occupying a certain ‘ 
profits, Henee many ot those who have extent of land, ihe boundaries of which 2 
been fortunate in their mercantile or money- ¢ are carefully fixed, though often disputed. » 
lending speculations atlaim very great 5 Sometimes it is cultivated by the united 
wealth. Scarcely any part of this is ex- labor of the inhabitants; but more > 
pended in the daily enjoyments andaccom- 2 usually each ploughs his separate field, ‘ 
moJdations of life, which in almost every 5 leaving always a large portion of com- > 
runk are simple and che ip in the extre ne. © mon. Assignments of land are also 
They live in low and raud-houses, eating § madeto various functionaries, who are ? 
on the bare ground, having neither tables charged with important public services. ¢ 
nor furniture ; a practice which is followed ¢ ‘J he principal personage is the potail, or ) 
by the richest and highest as well asthe 2 head-man, who acts as judge and magis- $ 
lowest. His dwelling is a shed, the walls trate, and treats respecting the village 
are naked, and the mud-floor, for the sake affairs with other communities, or with ) 
of coolness, 1s every morning sprinkled the national rulers. Other duties are ? 
with a mixture of water and filth. He intrusted to the registrar, the watchman, > 
distributes food among the ind'gent, but the distributer of water, the astrologer, ~ 
never entertains his friends ata dinner. It smith, carpenter, potter, barber, washer- 
. only on hep few ee YY yoga man, and silversmith. 
thatthe rich g@ive a superbd fete, to which , 
hundreds, and even 5 haa are invited, Whatever change the Kio aah ares 
Even then the expenditure im food and ity may undergo, the peculiar constitu- 
driuk is inconsiderable, being averaged by tion of each township remains unaltered. 
We oe 
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THE TALBUTYPE- SUN-PICTURES. 

Early in October, 1833, the inventor, 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq , F. R. S., was amus- 
ing himself in sketching, by the aid of 
Wollaston’s camera Juéida, passages of 
the enchanting scenery of the shores of 
the Lake of Como. But the results ef- 
fected by this means were unsat.slactory, 
insomuch as to lead to the conclusion that 
the use of the instrument required a cer- 
tain knowledge of drawing, which the 
operator unfortunately did not possess. 
The rejection of this instrument by Mr. 
Talbot induced him to make trial of an- 
other instrument, the camera obscura, 
which prompted the wish that the beau- 
tiful imagery which it displays could be 
made a fixed and permanent picture or 
impression upon the paper. ‘Although,’ 
says Mr. Talbot, ‘Il knew the fact from 

chemical books that nitrate of silver was 
changed or decomposed by ligtit, still | 
had never seen the experiment tried, and 
therefore | had no idea whether the ac- 
tion was a rapid ora slow one.” 

In the course of numerous expert!- 
ments, Mr. ‘Talbot discovered that the 
paper was rendered more sensitive by the 
employment of a weaker solution of salt 
than he had before used, having hitherto 
erred in the formation of a too perfect 
chloride ; whereas that which was really 
necessary to the desired end was an 
imperfect chloride. ‘The result of this 
step was a facility in obtaming distinct 
and very pleasing images of such things 
as leaves, lace, and other flat objects of 
complicated forms and outlines, by ex- 
posing them to the light of the sun; but 
the paper was not yet sufficiently senst- 
tive for the purpose of obtaining pictures 
with the camera obscura. 

At Geneva, in the autumn of 1834, 
Mr. Talbot prosecuted the inquiry by 
varying the experiments in many ways. 
His attention was directed to iodide of 
silver by a remark of Sir H. Davy, as to 
a superior susceptibility in the iodide ; 
but, in making the trial, the result was 
the contrary of the statement of Sir H. 
Davy-—that the iodide of silver was more 
sensitive to lgeht than the chloride. It 
proved itself not only less sensitive than 
the chloride, but did not in any way. re- 
spond to the influence of the strongest 
sunshine, but would retain its original 
tint (a pale straw color) for any lenoth of 
time unchanged in the sun. By this fact 
the operator was convinced that little 
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dependence could be placed on the state- 
ments of chemical wiiters with regard 
to this particular subject—in fact, those 
aids and resources which are available 
in other inquiries were here altogether 
wanting, so that every step towards the 
discovery, and in its progress to perfec 
tion, Is, it may be truly said, the result 
of the unassisted labors of Mr. ‘Talbot, to 
whom alone be the whole honor. 

In September, 1840, Mr. ‘Talbot in- 
vent the process first called Calotype 
(but the name has changed by some of 
his friends into ‘Talbotype.) By this 
process the action of light oa paper was 
rendered wany hundred times more ra- 
pid, allowing portraits to be taken from 
the life, which could not previously be 
accomplished. ‘The method of obtaining 
the Calotype pictures, communicated by 
Mr. Talbot to the Royal Society, shortly 
after the discovery is as follows:— 

“* Prevcratton of the Paper.—Takeva 
sheet of the best writinz paper, having 
a smooth surface, and a close and even 
texture. 

“The water-mark, if any, should be 
cut off, lest it should injure the appear- 
ance of the picture. Dissolve 100 grains 
of crystallized nitrate of silver in. six 
ounces of distilled water. Wash the pa- 
per with this solution with a soft brush, 
on one side, and put a mark on that side 
whereby to know it again. Dry the pa- 
per cautiously at a distant fire, or else 
let it dry spontaneously in a dark room. 
When dry, or nearly so, dip it into a so- 
Jution of iodide of potassium containing 
900 grains of that salt dissolved in one 
pint of water, and let it stay two or three 
minutes in this solution. Then dip it 


into a vessel of water, dry it lightly with, 


blotting paper, and finish drying it at a 
fire, which will not injure it even if held 
pretty near; or else it may be left to dry 
spontaneously. 

“All this is best done in the evening 
by candle-light. The paper so far pre- 
pared [ cail iodized paper, because it has 
a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide 
of silver. it is searcely sensitive to 
light, but, nevertheless, it ought to be 
kept in a portfolio or a drawer, until 
wanted for use. It may be kept for any 
length of time without spoiling or under- 
going any change, if protected from the 
light. This is the first part of the pre- 
paration of Calotype paper, and may be 
performed at any time. ‘The remaining 
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part is best deferred until shortly before 
the paper is wanted for use. 

“When that time is arrived, take a 
sheet of the iodized paper, hind wash it 
with a liquid prepared in the following 
manner :— 

“Dissolve 100 grains of eystallized 
nitrate of silver in two ounces of dis- 
tilled water; add to this solution one 
sixth of its volume of strong acetic acid. 
Let this mixture be called A. 

“Make a saturated solution of crys- 
tallized gallic acid in cold distilled water. 
The quantity dissolved is very small. 
Call this solution B. 

‘““ When a sheet of paper is wanted for 
use, mix together the liquids A and Bin 
equal volumes, but only mix a smal! 
quantity of them ata time, because the 
mixture does not keep long without 
spoiling. I shall call this mixture the 
gallo-n trae of silver. 

“Then take a sheet of iodized paper 
and wash it over with this gallo-nitrate 
of silver, with a soft brush, taking care 
to wash it on the side which has been 
previously marked. This operation 
performed by candle-light. 
Let the paper rest half a minute, and then 
dip it into water. Then dry it lightly 
with blotting-paper, and finally dry it 
cautiously at a fire, holding it a consid- 
erable distance therefrom. When dry, 
the paper is fit for use. ! have named 
the paper thus prepared Calotype paper, 
on account of its great utility in obtain- 
ing the pictures of objects with the cam- 
era obscura. If this paper be kept in 
press, it will often retain its qualities in 
perfection for three months or more, 
being ready for use at any moment; but 
_this! is not uniformly the case, and Fihere- 
fore recommend that it should be used 
in a few hours after it has been prepared, 

It itis used immediately, the last dry- 
ing may be dispensed with, and the pa- 
per may be used moist. Instead of em- 
ploying a solution of crystallized gallic 
acid for the liquid B, the tincture of galls 
diluted with water may be used, but I 
do not think the results are altogether so 
satisfactory. 

“ Use of the paper.—The Calotype pa- 
per is sensitive to light in an extraordi- 
nary degree, which transcends a hundred 
times, or more than that of any kind of 
photographic paper hitherto described. 
This may be made manifest by the fol- 
lowing experitment:—Take a piece of 
this paper, and, having covered half of it, 
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expose the other half to daylight for the 
space of one second in dark cloudy wea- 
ther in winter. This brief moment suf- 
fices to produce a strong impression up- 
on the paper. But the impression is la- 
tent and invisible, and its existence would 
not be suspected by any one who was 
not forewarned of it by previous experi- 
ments. 

“The method of. causing the impres- 
sion to become visible is extremely sim- 
ple. It consists in washing the paper 
once more with the gallo-nitrate of silver, 


‘ prepared in the way before described, 


and then warming it gently before the 
fire. Ina few seconds the part of the 
paper upon which the light has acted 
begins to darken, and finally grows en- 
tirely black, while the other part of the 
paper. retains its whiteness. Even a 
weaker impression than this may be 
browjhtout by repeating the wash of gallo- 
nitrate of silver, and again werming the 
paper. On the other hand, a stronger 
impression does not require the warming 
of the paper, for a wash of the gallo-ni- 
trate suffices to make it visible without 
heat, in the course of a minute or two. 
“A very remarkable proof of the sen- 
sitiveness of the Calotype paper is afford- 
ed by the fact that it will take an impres- 
sion from simple moonlight, not conten- 
trated by alens. Ifa leaf is laid upon 
a sheet of the paper, an image of it may 


be obtained in this way in from a quarter 


to half an hour. 

‘This paper, being possessed of so 
hich a degree of sensitiveness, is there- 
fore well suited to receive images in the 
camera obscura. If the aperture of the 
object-lens is one inch, and the focal length 
fifteen inches, l find that one minute is am- 
ply sufficient in summer to impress a strong 
image upon the paper, of any building up- 
on which the sun is shining. When the 
aperture amounts to one third of the focal 
length, and the object is very white, as a 
plaster bust, &c., it appears to me that one 
second is sufficient to obtain a pretty good 
image of it. 





It was at the camp of Boulogne, that 
by a decree emanating from his individual 
will, Napoleon destroyed the noblest 
institution of the republic, the Poly- 
technic School, by converting it into a 
purely military academy He knew that in 
that high sanctuary of study a republican 
spirit was fostered.—Bourrienne. 
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This is one of the most gigantic of 
existing quadrupeds, and one of the most 
difficult to be destroyed by the best 
weapons which savages or even half ci- 
vilized men can fabrieate. He belongs 
to the order of Tachidermata, or thick- 
skinned animals ; and has a hide impene- 
} trable by the sword or spear, as well as 
dart or arrow. In India thes> animals 
are distinguished from those of South 
Africa by the looseness of the skin, 
which hangs in great folds about the 
body. Kay gives us a lively description 
of an African feast on the enormous car- 
cas of a rhinoceros. 

We had not journeyed many hours be- 
fore one of the Hottentots shot a rhino- 
ceros, from which an abundant supply of 
meat for many days was expected. No 
sooner, however, did the huge animal 
drop, than a band of hungry warriors, 
like so many eagles, gathered round it. 
Every one threw aside his mantle; and 
ina state of perfect nudity began butch- 
ering for himself, conceiving that he was 
fully entitled to every piece he might be 
able to cut off; consequently very few 
minutes elapsed before this prodigious 
creature was completely dissected, and 
nothing but bones left upon the spot. 
Such a scramble I never before witness- 
ed; all wrought, as if for life, until the 

very last bit had been carried off. The 
moment the slaughter commenced, large 
fires were kindled, and steak upon steak 
thrown upon thom: while the flesh stil! 
quivered with life. In their eagerness to 
secure as largea portion as possible, se- 
veral received severe wounds from the 
spears of their fellows; but for all this, 
the prey obtained in the scufile seemed 
to be considered a sufficient compensa- 
tion. 
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They now prepared for encampment 
anda feast; their companions in advance, 
and the object of their expedition, were 
alike forgotten. ‘The meat was all hung 
up in trees, numbers of which were de- 
corated with slices of no ordinary size. 
Some went out in search of fuel, 
others cut 
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while 
down branches, and erected 
small circular enclosures, which served 
as their lodging-places for the night. In 
each of these were gathered together ten, 
fifteen, or twenty individuals ; who, after 
allaying the cravings of hunger, lay down > 
to sleep, without indulging a thought ¢ 
beyond the moment ; their darkly shroud- 
ed figures formed the radiito a cirele ° 
whose centre was the fire. And although 
conscious that they were surrounded by 
beasts of prey, to which their stores of 
meat would naturally form an attractive 
bait, no one deemed it necessary ta keep 
watch at all: wolves howled, and the 
lion repeatedly roared, but all seemed to 
enjoy their slumbers undisturbed. 


. ~~ rNZ ~/ 





AN INDIAN BALL-PLAY. 
(Concluded from page 419.) 


en ee a a a ee a 


“The dance was one of the most pic- 
turesque scenes imaginable, and was 
repeated at intervals of every half hour 
during the night, and exactly in the same 
manner; so that the players were cer- 
tainly awake all the night, and arranged 
in their appropriate dress, prepared for 
the play, which was to commence at 
nine o’clock the next morning. 

At the hour, the two parties, and all 
friends, were drawn out and over the 
ground, when at length the game com- 
menced, by the judges throwing up the 
ball, at the firing of a gun. An instant 
struggle ensued between the players, 
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who were some six or seven hundred in 
numbers, and were endeavoring to catch 





China rose, smooth in the wood, and per- 
petual growers: most of the ‘Noisettes 


wae 


the ball in their sticks, and throw it are good, and many of the ‘hea roses. 

‘ home, and between their respective To make this effective, it is desirable 
stakes, which, whenever successfully to select four or five of the strongest of 
done, counts one for the game. _ In their ¢ «the young shoots, and cut away the rest 
desperate struggles for the ball, when it §$ of the tree, at the height you wish the 

3 is up, when hundreds are running to- new rose to begin its growth, cut witha 

( ge ther, and leaping, over each others? heads, ) sharp knife a slit through the bark an 

) and dart’ ing between their adversaries” inch and a half Jong, with the handle of 

: levs, tripping and throwing, and foiling a budding knife, or a blunt, flat piece of 
each other in every possible manner, nud bone, ivory or wood, cut thin at the 

; every voice raised to the highest key, 3 in 2 edges, raise the bark on each side; then 

) shrill yelps and barks, there are then ‘ cut from the rose intended to be intro- 4 

A ‘ rapid successions of feats and of inci- duced, a bud with its leaf, by inserting ° 

| ? dents, that astonish and amuse, far be- a sharp knife about the length of a finger 

) yond the conception of any one, who has nail below the leaf, and bring it out again ¢ 
not had the singular good luck to witness about the same distance above it: the > 
‘ them. piece of wood thus cut off with its bud ¢ 
2 “In these struggles, every mode is and leaf, should not be much more than } 
S used that can be devised, to oppose the the thiekness of the bark; let this be 2 
progress of the foremost, who is likely to carefully tucked in’o the slit inthe shoot, }$ 
) wet the ball; and these obstructious often part of it going under each side of the ¢ 
met with desperate individual resistance, bark, which may be carefully tied down > 
) which terminates in a violent scuffle, and upon it with bass or matting , leaving only ‘ 
{ sometimes in fisticuffs; when their sticks the leaf and the bud exposed. If it be 
/ are dropped, and the parties are un- hot weather, a little damp moss may be ‘ 
molested, whilst they are settling it tied loosely round it, or be laid on it for 
) among themselves, unless it be to a ge- a few days and kept ‘damp. 
} neral sfanpedo, to which they are subject ‘The whole art of budding consists in 
when they are down, if the ball happens neatly fitting the small piece of wood 
to pass in that direction. 2 and its leaf under the bark of the shoot 
> “There are times when the ball gets to ( it is attached to; many cut across the 
} the ground, and such a con‘used mass 2 slit as well, because it affords a facility ¢ 
rushing togther around it, and knocking 5 for raising the bark; but, generally 
} their sticks together, without the possi- ¢ speaking. it will be found very easy to 
( bility of any one getting or seeing it, 5 tuck it into the slip, so that its slides are > 
for the dust they raise, that the specta- held under the bark, and by tying the ‘ 
tor loses his strength, and every thing ‘$ bark carefuly down, it will completely 
) else but his senses; whenthe condensed ¢ enclose all but the leaf and the bud at- 
‘ mass of ballst'cks and bloody nosesis ) tached to it. Smith’s yellow Nvisette 
carried around the different pxrts of the ‘ succeeds better on a good strong China 
a , grou id, for aquarter of an hour at «2 » than on any thing else, and forms a beau- 
> time, without any one of the mass being ¢ tiful object. Noisette Jaune Despray is ‘ 
i ‘ able to see the ball, and which they are 2 also a fine variety for the purpose, and 
+ > often thus scuffing for several minutes § any of the deep or blush colored of the 
t » after it has been thrown off, and played 2 smooth wooded kinds, will form accn- ¢ 
i ¢ over another part of the ground.” S trast, and grow very rapidly into com- > 
i ) a . plete heads. $ 
3 : PROPAGATION OF ROSES 5 Always keep one growing shoot above . 

; ” . arate the bud, to keep the sap in action past 

4 The operation is sufficiently simple to , the bud, and take off every shoot below. 

) enable a lady, or a youth, of any little In a short time the buds will begin to { 

Me experience, to perform it. ‘Those who » grow, when the matting tie may be re- ? 
: have old China roses about their gardens, 2 moved, and all that is required, is to tie 35 
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or against walls, or houses, may by the 
process of budding convert every strong 
shoot into a different varie y; car’, how- 
ever, being taken to select for this pur- 
pose those kinds which are like the 


the growing shoots of the new varieties 
to something or other to keep the wind 
from blowing them out of their pl:ces. 
There are many ways of inserting a bad, 
but none so simple and effective for a 
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young florist. Many persons, after they § Smithfield on a Market Morning.—Its 
have taken off the bud, carefully remove penned thousands of Leicesters, South 
the small portions of wood from the $ Downs, and Merinos—its countless thou- 
inside of the bark, but it is very apt to sands of fatted swine—its multitudes of 
bring away the germ of the bud.——/’o- ») bleating lambs, pretty deers, so soon to 
reign Cultivator. ¢ be swallowed with mint-sauce, sallad, and 
EE ) the usual e¢ ceferas—its streets of living 
Flax.—It is considered the best man 5 oxen, whose broad backs form a level 
agement of flax to be dried after pull- . leathery floor, over which you often see 
ing, and safely kept under coveruntil the $ adventurous drovers, stick in hand, take 
following year before it is steeped, it is their desperate way; corpulent graziers, 
then steeped in the following manner in § with leathern pocket-book crammed with 
Flanders: j > Bank of Engiand notes; enterprising 
“ The flax, before going into steep is > knackers, wholesale dealers inthat favor- 
neatly bound in large bundles, with a ¢ ite article of food—horse-flesh, sub- 
strap round each end, and one inthe mid- $ sequently retailed to the lieges in “a la- 
dle, care being taken to have the ends mode” beef, mutton pies, sausages, and 
very even. It isthen laid nearly upright > a variety of other fancy costumes; lynx- 
in the water, after the manner in which it ; eyed salesmen, who have but to glance 
grew, each row inclining against the » at a beast to know how many stone 
other. It is thencovered with straw and ({ he weighs, offal inclusive ; journeymen 
mud—(stones would do better, but they butchers looking for a job; policemen on 
are not easily had there).—It remains in 5 the scent for a roving pickpocket; chaw- 
this way, until it has sufficient water, 2 bacons in smock frocks, munching bread 
which is known by the fibre turning a lit- § and cheese, or gazing listlessly around 
tle slutinous, and leaving the straw freely, from the secure eminence of a waggon 
when broken about the middle. It is, load of hay; shepherds and drovers from 
immediately when it is ready, taken up, all quarters of the avricultural world, and 
and put into bins, or on its end,to drain you have a morning in Smithfield.—- 

for two days: afterwards spread out on The World of London, in Blackwood. 
the grass—for how long I cannot say, We are told that the education of the 
as its stay there will be retarded or ac- multitude is necessary to the support of 
celerated by the good or bad state of the a republic ; but it is equally true, that a 
weather. republic is a powerful means of educating 
Education in a Republic.—Ina monarchy the multitude. It is the people's Univer- 
the education of the prince is justly deem- sity, In a free State, solemn —e 
ed aconcern of the nation. It is done bilities are imposed On every citizen ; 
at theirexpense; andwhyis itso? Itis 5 gress suNjects are to be discussed ; great 
because they are deeply interested in his ° ay Sed to be decided: ~ The individual 
being well educated, that he may be able > 1 a on ees pia 8 aflecting 
to administer the government well, to < the — Vea tee ol millions and the des- 
conduct the concerns of the nation wisely j ‘mes of posterity. He must consider 
on their own constitution! principles. ~ ae. only the internal relations of his 
My friends’ is it noteven more important »? reais a but Ns connection with 
that our princes, our millions of princes, ‘ foreign “en and judge of a policy 
should be educated for their stations, than > which touches the whole civilized world. 
dis slagle prince of a: manuecbyt--ded He is called, by his participation in the 
Barlow. : ; .national sovereignty, to cherish public 
anit spirit, a regard to the general weal. A 
Anatomy.—The first elements of this man who purposes to discharge faithfully 
science should always form part ofa good these obligations, is carrying on a gene- 
practical education. La Fayette, regret- rous self-culture. ‘The great public 
ted that the years of his early life, which ¢ questions, which divide opinion around 
were devoted to the study of heraldry, had »> him and provoke earnest discussion, of 
not been occupied in knowing something ¢ necessity invigorate his intellect, and ac- 
of the organization of human beings. He > customhim to look beyond himself. He 
urged Surgeon Coquet to publish an ele- (¢ grows up to robustness, force, enlarge- 
mentary work on anatomy and physio- ment of mind, unknown under despotic 


logy, for the use of schools. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

A handsome monthly magazine, edited 
by Mr. Downing, has lately made its first 
appearance, devoted to this pleasing and 
useful subject. The public may expect 
much gratification and benefit from it, as 
the author of ‘‘ Landscape Gardening” and 
‘ Fruit and Forest Trees” has great claims 
upon the American reader. This maga- 
zine is well furnished with illustrative 
prints, which much enhance its beauty as 
well as its value. We shall endeavor to 
select some of the most important facts 
which the various articles of the second 
number contain, 

The frontispiece is a neat drawing of 
the vinery of Mr. Robert Donaldson, at 
Blithewood, his beautiful seat on the Hud- 
son River. It is a glass house, one hun- 
dred feet long, 
angle of forty degrees, with a projecting 
gable in the middle, in the style of an old 
English Cottage, which serves as a green- 
house. Experience has proved that the 
heat of the sun is sufficient for the Muscat 
grape, the Alexandria, Black Hamburgh 

It is neces- 


with a roof rising at an 


and many other foreign ones. 
sary only to protect them from the changes 
and the severity of the external cold. No 
artificial heat is required or used. There 
is a cistern within for the supply of the 
cold range, behind which is a potting shed 
and a fruit-seed room. 

Blight in Pear Trees. Two thousand 
dollars worth of pears were sold in New 
York in two years by one cultivator, 
chiefly the White Doyenne or Virgalieu, 
On fa- 
vorable soils, the pear is the most profita- 
ble of all fruits. But the tree is liable to 
the Insect-blight and the Frozen-sap 
blight. 

The little insect scolytus begins in June 
to sting the shoots at the ends of the bran- 
ches ; but if cut off soon, a foot below, the 
injury is bat slight, and soon past. The 
disease is shown by the shoots and leaves 
turning black. 

Trees on high ground and on poor soils 


at nearly twelve dollars a barrel. 
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generally escape the ill effects of frozen- 
sap, because they cease growing, and 
withdraw the sap from the extremities, 
The frozen- 
sap blight is indicated in the spring by 
brown spots on the bark, which has shrunk 
below the general surface; and the inner 
coat of bark, on cutting down io it, proves 
to be extensively discolored. 


before the frosts come on. 


The sap is 
probably rendered injurious by this change, 
and infects the whole tree, unless the dis- 
eased parts are seasonably removed. A 
tree so diseased often sprouts luxuriantly 
in-the spring, but afterwards shows sudden 
symptoms of decay. To prevent the 
freezing of the sap, Mr. Downing recom- 
mends white-washing as much of the tree 
as possible, thinking the heat of the sun 
will be reflected, and not allowed to thaw 
the frozen sap too early in the season. 
The catalpa and several other trees are 
liable to the same disease. 


The | Fastolf Raspberry, a variety of the 
true Dutch Antwerp, has its name from an 
old castle near Yarmouth, England, where 
it has been cultivated. It was first brought 
into notice in England in 1842, and has 
borne off all the prizes. It seems stronger 
and hardier than the Red Antwerp with a 
more obtuse conical shape, and larger and 
richer than the Franconia. It continues 
April is pro- 
bably the best month for transplanting, for 
this latitude; but October and November 
are good. 


ripening in long succession. 


Do not strip the leaves from Grape-vines. 
If there are too many shoots, cut some 
away close up, but pick off no leaves. It 
will injure the fruit. 


Cultivation of Lilies. The whole tribe 
are worthy of cultivation. They should 
be taken up when they have done bloom- 
ing, as the new bulbs are then ready to be 
separated, as they are growing while the 
plant is putting forth its beautiful flowers. 
Never wait until the new leaves begin to 
appear. The soil should be rich, light and 
pulverized. 
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A SICILIAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

‘“ La Fata Galante” is the title of a 
handsome little illustrated weekly paper, 
which was published in Palermo, in Sicily, 
for some time, but was suppressed by the 
government. We find in it several pages 
devoted to subjects which would inter- 
est our readers, and design to make 
translations of them hereafter. The 
following sketch of the life of a distin- 
guished man of science of that city we 
have much abridged, from a memoir in 
that work, written by the editor, Signor 
La Fata, who is now in this city. In 
consequence of certain liberal opinions, 
which in this country every body ap- 
proves, he became obnoxious, and the 
eensors ot the press took the trouble to 
deface some editions of his work by 
blotting out words, and in one instance 
now before us, by pasting paper over a 
whole paragraph. Such miserable pro- 
ceedings might excite only pity for their 
authors, had they not proceeded further, 
and banished the young editor. 


Beiographical Sk«tch of Professor Ferrara. 
Francesco Ferrara, a distinguished 





Sicilian Naturalist and man ot science, 
was born in the town of Trecastagni (the 
Three Chestnut Trees), April 2d, 1761. 
He was educated by some of the most 
cel. brated professors of Sicily, attend- 
ing the lectures of Zahara, in mathema- 
tics, Mirone, in Chemistry, Pasquale, in 
Botany, Messina, in Greek, Battaglia, in 
architecture, &c., while he devoted a por- 
tion of his leisure hours to music, un- 
der the instructions of V. Bellini. 

In 1789, though young, he read a me- 
moir, which was much applauded, on 
the cause and cure of a fatal disease 
caused by the water in the cisterns in his 
native place. In 1792, he extended, and 


enriched with scientific notes, Bon- 
net’s “ Contemplations of Nature,” which 
was well received by the author, and by 
many other distinguished men of the 
day, with whom he afterwards was a 


correspondent. He soon after dedicated 
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to Ferdinand Ist his “ History of /&tna, 
for which he received the appointment 
of Royal Intendant of all Sicilian Anti- 
quities, with a pension. This work also 
extended and established his fame, and 
he was received as a member of the prin- 
cipal academies of Europe, being proba- 
bly the first of that island who ever was 
honored with the diplomas of Paris, 
Marseilles, London, Turin, Florence, 
Bologna, Rome, Copenhagen, Dresden, 
Petersburgh, Frankfort, Naples, &ce. 
His work on Sicilian Mineralogy, and 
that entitled the Phlegrewan Fields, gained 
him new credit. 

He was devoted to discoveries in Sicily 
to such a degree, that he travelled over 
it in all parts, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with its natural history, per- 
forming his journies at his own expense. 
At the same time he labored to the ut- 
most to diffuse among the students of 
the university of Catania, other branches 
of science, and actually supplied, when 
necessary, the professorships of anatomy, 
chemistry, physiology, and botany. He 
was at length called to Palermo, to sue- 
ceed the aged Professor Cancilla, in the 
chair of Natural History; and there, says 
his eulogist, who was one of his pupils, 
“the magical powers of his voice, his 
energetic and lively descriptions of the 
native animals of the island, of the old 
and the new worlds, indigenous and ex- 
otic plants, minerals, geological views, 
the stupendous phenomena of Mount 
fitna, and the submarine irruptions, 
received the warmest, and often clam- 
orous applause of his large and de- 
lighted audiences.” 

Professor Ferrara had to endure the 
attacks of enemies, who in various ways 
assailed his character, but brought out 
such displays of his learning, benevo- 
lence and forbearance in the course of 
self-defence, that, according to his biogra- 
pher, he but rose higher in public esteem. 
At length, in his declining years, having 
signified the intention of retiring to Ca- 
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tania, to reside with his family friends, 
King Ferdinand 2nd, appointed him pro- 
fessor of Greek in the university of that 
city. In giving the following list of his 
published writings, it is asked ‘ What 
author of our nation can claim the 
honor of having given to the world so 
many eminent works?” 

The History of A&tna; Description of 
Etna; the Phlegrwan Fields of Sicily and 
its Islands; Sicilian Mineralogy ; Travel- 
ler’s Guide in Sicily ; Principal Objects 
in the Capital (Palermo); Memoir of 
Tindari; On the Lake of Palici ; Hiblean 
Honey ; Nasso and Gallipoli; On Sicilian 
Amber; On the Site of Palermo and the 
Earthquakes of 1832; Nature, her Laws 
and Works; On the Influence of the Air 
on the Summit of tna; On the Animal 
Economy; History of Catania; General 
History of Sicily in nine volumes; Vol- 
canologia of Sicily and the Adjacent Is 
lands; Theocritus, translated from the 
Greek; On the Eruption of Etna, men- 
tioned by an author 122 years before the 
Christian Era; On the Bones found near 
the Mare Dolce; On Certain Medals of 
King Pyrrus; An Academic Discourse 
on the Brothers Adolphus, Philadelphus, 
and Cyrianus. Beside these are many 
unpublished writings. 





NEWS FROM OUR SEEDS. 

We continue to hear from different 
quarters that many of the seeds which we 
have distributed, have been promptly 
planted, and are growing well. We 
have great reason to believe that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young A\l- 
lanthuses are flourishing, as well as 
hundreds of Catalpas and many a little 
spire of Mummy Wheat, and modern 
Egyptiin whea and beans beside a va- 
riety of othe seeds more sparingly dealt 
out. It is pleasing to reflect, while con- 
fined tothe dry and dusty streets of a 
city, of the cool and rural retreats to 
which we have sent a few new and 
valuable plants, and of the gratification 
which such simple objects may afford to 
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hundreds of our countrymen, of differ- 
ent a es, and in all the States and terri- 
tories of the Union. 

If we may be able to contribute to the 
harmless entertainment of their family 
circles, and to scatter among them some 
ofthe seeds of sound education—to do 
eur share in diffusing good principles, 
elevating taste, cultivating holy charac- 
ters, and stimulating to the noble enter- 
prise of living for God and mankind, we 


shall esteem it a still higher gratifi- 
cation. 





It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
Sedan-chair, which was identical with the 
palanquin in general character, was used 
in London for several ages, and has since 
been long entirely disused. ‘The histo- 
ry of London, a late large and elegant 
work, in three volumes, gives a descrip- 
tion and drawing of it, with anecdotes of 
the successful and victorious struggle it 
once had, against carriages of a different 
kind, which for a time sought in vain to 
supercede it in popular favor 


- 


Scotch Slaves.—Cleland, in his Statis- 
tics of Glasgow, says, that previous to the 
year 1775, all colliers and other persons 
employed in coal works were, by the com- 
mon law of Scotland, ina state of slavery. 
They, and their wives and childred if 
they assisted fora certain period at a coal 
work, became the property of the coal 
master,and were transferable with the 
coal work, in the same manner as the 
slaves on a West Indian estate. 








Education in Lower Canada.—In 1839- 
40, petitions were signed against the Uni- 
on of the two Canadas. In the districts 
of Quebec and Three Rivers, there were 
39,028 petitioners, of whom 9,468 signed 
their names, and 25,565 made crosses, 
being unable to write. The proportion 
in the district of Montreal was about one 
who could sign to three who could not. 
Large sums and hundreds of thousands 
c> acres of fertile land were promised and 
partly appropriated, but never applied, to 
the education of the French Canadian 
habitants. 
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This is one of the most striking birds in 
its appearance, yet by no means one of the 
most graceful. Its long legs and neck 
give it an air of lightness and activity in 
some of its attitudes, but of awkwardness 
in others. Still, with its brilliant plumage, 
which is often a deep red, it arrests the at- 
tention, when seen; and hence its name, 
being called Flaman in French, from the 
Latin flamma, flame, which the English 
The Greeks 


called it phanicoptere, in allusion to the 


have altered to [lamingo. 


same characteristic. 

These birds have confused ornithologists 
not a little, by uniting the traits of several 
orders; for example, they resemble the 


waders in their long and naked legs, and 


the swimmers in their webbed feet, while 
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the form of the bill, and their taking their 
food by bending the head almost to the 
ground or to the water, and placing the 
upper bill undermost, distinguishes them 
from the rest of the winged creation. ‘They 
feed on insects, shellfish and fish spawn ; 
and hence are usually found frequenting 
the banks of streams near the sea. They 
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proceed in lines when they enter the water 
to catch fish, and generally keep their or- 
der when they lie down to rest. They are 
said to station sentinels to watch, when col- 
lected in flocks ; but this is doubted, as wel] 
as some other stories which have been told 
of them. 

In the background of our print is seen a 
flamingo sitting upon her nest, which is 
built to the height of two or three feet from 
the ground, because the awkward form of 
the bird renders it difficult for her to sit up- 
on a level surface. 

They are frequently seen in the South of 
France, but do not make their appearance 
there every season. They are known in 
some parts of Languedoe by the name of 
Bee-de charrue, or wheel-beak, from the 
peculiar form of their bills. There are 
four species of the genus Flamingo: 

Ist, ‘The Phoaenicoptere of the ancients. 
2d, the Red. 3d, the Small. 4th, the Fiery. 
The first of these is that now known in 
Europe and in Eevpt, whose tongue has 
been eaten as a great delicacy. Most or 
all these species are inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca. The last mentioned abounds in the 
wide plains of Patagonia, and is seen fur- 
ther north, even to the West Indies. 
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This bird, so rare in our country, 1s nized by some of our readers. It was 


now to be seen in public in this city. 
We had an opportunity to witness their 
habits of feeding, the other day, at the 
Bowling Green, two of them having been 
placed there, and left to enjoy the shade, 
the water, and the security of the place. 
While we remained, they busi'y employ- 
ed themselves in the bas'n of the foun- 
tain, the water being about knee-deep to 
their 'egs; and they kept their heads 
continually under the surface, and en- 
tirely out of sight, except when they 
withdrewthem for a second or two every 
They 
evidently placed the curved end of the 


moment, doubtless to take breath. 


bill upon the ground, in the awkward 
inanner before mentioned ; and the whole 
appearance of the birds was far from 
graceful, although the body is well form- 
ed, the feathers and quills smoothly laid, 
and of a delicate pink color. They are 
far from being of the vivid red of the 
variety last named in the preceding enu- 
meration, the quills apparen'ly being 
reddish, while the fibres, or feathery fila- 
ments, are nearly whi'e. 

They have a singular habit of keeping 
their feet continually in motion while 
feeding: lifting them a little in quick 


_succession, for some reason not easy to 


conjecture, as they incline to walk s'ow- 
ly round the spot where they keep the 
bill at work, digging or collecting from 
the bottom. What they obtained, and 
appeared to swallow with a good ap- 
petite, we cou'd not discover. The slen- 
derness of the limbs, is one of the most 
striking marks of these birl-, and their 
uniformity in size up tothe body. Being 
quite destitute of feathers, as in many 
others of their class, the Gralle, or 
Wading Birds, they seem to stand upon 
sticks or wires too feeble for their sup- 
port, and liable to be broken by the first 
accident. Their necks are indeed long 
and slender; but three or four times 
thicker than their legs. 


The cut preceding will be recog- 
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inserted in the first volume of our maga- 
zine, (page 334,) with the description 
beneath it. We have thought it well to 
introduce it again, because many of our 
readers have not seen it, and the pre- 
sence of the birds may excite a peculiar 
interest in their nature at the present 
time, especially in our city. 

The Linnean name of the Flamingo is 
Pheenicopterus; and Cuvier calls it * one 
of the most extraordinary and insulated 


of all birds :” 


bling any other. 


that is, one least resem- 
The following are the 
The 
legs excessively long, the three anterior 
toes pulmated quite to their ends, and 
the hind one extremely short; the neck 


leading points in his description. 


quite as long asthe legs, and head small. 
“The lower mandible of the beak is an 
oval, longitudinally bent into a semi- 
cylindrical canal; while the upper one, 
oblong and flat, is bent crosswise in its 
middle, so as to join the other exactly. 
The membraneous fosse of the nostrils 
occupy nearly all the side of the part 
which is behind the transverse fold; 
and the nostrils themselves are longi- 
tudi nally slit iv the base of the fossa.” 
They have, like the ducks, very small, 
transverse laminze on the sides of the 
bitls, and thick, fleshy tongues. Indeed 
they might be ranked among the Pal- 
mipedes, or web-footed birds, if it were 
not for their long necks and feutherless 
legs. 

They feed on shell-fish, insects and 
the spawn of fishes, which they take by 
“turning their head on one side, to give 
more effect to the hook of the upper 
mandibl. ‘They construct their nest of 
earth, in marshes, placing themselves 
astride of it to hatch their eggs, a p»si- 
tion to which they are forced to resort, 
by the length of their leus.” 

The height of the Red Flamingo, ac- 
cording to Cuver, is from 3 to 4& feet ; 
the color, the first year, ash, with brown 
streaks; the second yeara rosy hue on 
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ihe wings; and after that age, purple-red 
on the back, and wings rose-color, with 
the quills black. ‘The beak is yellow, 
with a black tip, and the feet are brown. 
[t is found in every part of the Eastern 
cotinent below lat. 40°. The American 
species was named by ‘T'emminck Phe- 
nicopterus ruber. 





Important Discoveries in the Western Mounds. 


We have not mentioned the Ethnologi- 
York 


months ; but they have held many inter- 


cal Society of New for several 


esting meetings. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Squier, of Ohio, one of the corresponding 
members, laid before them a large collec- 
tion of drawings, maps, and notes, made 
by him during his recent examinations of 
the ancient earth-works of the Scioto Val- 
ley, together with a variety of objects ob- 
tained from some of them in the course of 
along, minute, and expensive investigation 
which he has made. The impressions pro- 
duced by the exhibition and explanations 
given by Mr. 8S. were such, that arrange- 
ments were proposed for the speedy publi- 
cation of a memoir on the subject, by the 
Society ; the President, the Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, making liberal offers to assist. 
After two evenings devoted to this subject, 
Mr. Squier proceeded to New England, 
and his discoveries were received with 
great interest in New Haven, Worcester, 
and Boston. It is expected that a large 
work will appear in due time, with maps, 
plans, drawings, &c., and a large amount of 
minute information on the positions, dimen- 
sions, and probable objects of the works. 
As Mr. S. is a practical surveyor, and pro- 
eeded scientifically in all his operations, 
the utmost reliance may be placed on all 
his representations. Having been present, 
and had subsequent interviews with Mr. 
S., we feel highly gratified at the discove- 
ries he has made, and shall give our read- 
ers notice of some few of them. 
Mr. Squire considers the ancient works 
under distinct heads, as Mounds or Tumu- 
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li, arth walls, Enclosures, Graded roads, 
and Dug holes. The Mounds he divides 
into several kinds—Sepulchral, Defensive, 
and Observatory or Lookouts. Some of 
the wall are of great height, and several 
circular enclosures are connected with or 
contiguous to squares of equal area. In 
only a few instances have stones been 
found laid in the walls. He has excavated 
about eighty mounds of the different kinds. 
The Sepulchral have yielded the most 
return for the labor bestowed, and settled 
several fundamental points hitherto doubt- 
ful. 

Each was erected over the body of one 
individual, and that was always placed at 
the bottom and at the centre. Sometimes 
it was enclosed in a rude coffin of stones, 
sometimes covered with plates of isinglass ; 
and usually pipes, beads, spear and arrow 
heads or other weapons or implements 
are found among the ashes. Some of these 
are sculptured with skill in the forms of 
animals—about 100 varieties having been 
found, executed ina style far superior to 
anything found among our Indians. Pot- 
tery of a fine and hard quality has been 
found. 

Indian graves have been discovered in 
some of these mounds; but they are 


easily proved to have been of a compara- 


tively recent date, as they are near the sur- 
face, and break a singular kind of stratifi- 
cation, which is observable in a portion of 
the mounds. For some unknown reason, 
the makers of those ancient tumuli occa- 
sionally spread thin layers of whitish sand 
over the whole surface when partly finish- 
ed, and then proceeded with their work. 
Mr. Squier has had the sagacity to discover 
this peculiarity, to prove that it was the 
work of man, and to avail himself of it, in 
judging of disturbing causes. 

Thus we seem to have at length obtain- 
ed something fixed to build upon; the 
mound-makers were not the present race of 
Indians ; and our attention need no longer 
be diverted for inquiries of who and whence 
they came, and what was their fate : 
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EDWARD LEARNING TO SWIM. 
When the weather began to grow warm, 
the river looked very attractive to Edward, 
and his playmates began to talk of going to 
bathe. 
not; and usually the former bad much to 
say, when the subject of swimming was 
introduced, and the latter but little. Ed- 
ward was, of course, generally among the 
listeners. He delighted to hear the others 
tell how far they could swim, how it look- 
ed under water when they opened their 
eyes, and especially how they learned to 
swim, 

‘‘ Why,” said one, ‘I tried and tried till 
‘And I,” said another, 


‘“was sitting one day by the water, and a 


Some could swim, and some could 


I could do it.” 


large boy, who supposed I could swim as 
well as a party of them at whom I| was 
looking, pushed me in where the water 
was over my head.”’ 

‘What did you do?” asked Edward, 
who felt shocked at the idea, as he had a 
“ Why, I found I 


must swim or sink, and began to strike out, 


dread of deep water, 


and finding I did not sink, felt encouraged, 
and at last worked my way to the shore.” 

One of the first things Edward did when 
he found himself seated at table with his 
father and mother, (that is, when he could 
speak without interrupting any one), was 
to tell them this story. 

“That is not a safe way,” said his 
father, ‘* nor a good way. You might be 
drowned, and you would probably be so 
much frightened that your dread of the 
This would 


make it more difficult for you to learn to 


water would be increased. 
swim than you find it now. Follow my 
directions, and make repeated experiments, 
There is 
this comfort about it—you ever will for- 
get how when you have once learned.” 


and I think you can learn soon. 


His father soon after set out to accom- 
pany him to the bathing place ; for he had 
been a good boy both in school and out. 
‘“ Father,” said he, ‘‘ I think | could swim 
if | had corks to keep me up, or perhaps 
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if I had a string and you would keep hold 
of the other end.” 

“] think, and I know,” replied his 
father, “that you could swim if you only 
thought so; and now let me tell you one 
thing, and I wish you would try to believe 
it. lam afraid you will not, because we 
seldom believe anything enough to act as 
if we did, until we have found it to be 
true by trying it. Perhaps if I explain to 
you once more, what I have before ex- 
plained, why swimmers do not sink, it may 
aid you in trying, with confidence in your 
ability to keep above water, which is ne- 
cessary to every one. If 1 believed, as 
you do, that my head would certainly go 
under as soon as [ took my feet from the 
bottom, I should be afraid to draw up my 
feet, and should not kick as I ought. I 
should never swim any more until I got 
that notion out of my head. I used to be- 
lieve so, as you do now, and I never could 
swim until I believed the contrary.” 

“ ‘How did you learn to swim, father >” 
inquired Edward eagerly. 
member about it ?” 


“Do you re- 


“Yes, | remember it very well, the 
When I 
was a boy, there was a shady place where 
the boys used to go to swim, beside a mill- 
pond. We could lay our clothes on the 
branches of a green bush, or the root of an 
old tree, and walk down to the water on 


time, place, and circumstances. 


the green grass. The large boys would 
run and dive in at the deepest place, and 
often swim across, climb up to the old mill 
and dive in again. We were glad to wade 
slowly in the shallow part, put our heads 
under, and, when we could see, turn and 
try to swim towards the shore. I gradu- 
ally grew bolder and bolder, knowing I 
could soon touch the bottom with my 
hands if I pleased, and found I could 
strike out, as we called it, several times.” 

‘¢ Without touching the bottom ?” 

*¢ Without touching the bottom.” 

‘Well, sir, so can I.” 

“ Well, then, you can swim, and you do 
swim.’? 

‘** But, sir, I can’t swim far, and I don’t 
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get along through the water much, if any, 
and I don’t think I can swim at all.” 

‘‘’There is the old difficulty again—you 
think you can’t. Let me tell you you do 
swim; and now try to believe that you 
But | 
do not believe you will think so until you 
have swum more.” 


have swum, and can swim again. 


“Why do you think so, sir?” 

‘¢ Partly because | know how natural it 
is, and partly because I was so myself.” 

‘‘ How did you come to change your 
mind, sir.” 

‘That is what I intended to tell you. 
One day I turned my head a little away 
from the land, and swam farther out than | 
intended. On looking about, the shore 
seemed far off, and I thought, It is deep 
here, Lam sure it is. Oh, here is the deep 
water, of which I have so much dread! | 
let my feet hang down, but I could feel no 
bottom ; farther—no bottom ; farther yet— 
nothing but water! Ugh! thought I, I 
am going to sink! No, no, I said, I can 
strike out two or three times, for I have 
dene it, and then I know I can touch the 
bottom. SoI pushed out my hands flat on 
the top of the water before me, as usual, 
pressing them slowly downwards and side- 
ways, and that raised my head up a little, 
while it carried me slowly forward ; and 
then I kicked with both feet, in a slanting, 
downward direction, which also pushed 
me upwards and forwards, and on] moved. 
Then out went my hands again, and down 
went my feet, and sol moved along till I 
reached the shallow water and stood on 
the ground. boys, said I, 1 can swim! 
l’ve been where it is over 
And in I 
pushed again, and out I swam; but I did 
not @o very far, for I had not yet got quite 


See me swim! 


my head! See me! see me! 


all the courage | wanted. However, | 
swam farther and farther every time, and 
partly lost my dread of deep water. Indeed, 
1 began to like it, for it felt cooler, and 
I seemed to myself something like a bird, 
or as I had felt when | dreamed that I 
could fly about the room, and down stairs, 
without touching the floor. 
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‘¢ Now, said I, boys, I’m going to swim 
across the river—I went half way and 
back, just now, and it is just as easy to 
swim once across and rest on the other side, 
and so I did—wooh! wooh! wooh! strik- 
ing out, and the water running by my ears. 
Wait a 
All this I could 
have done before. I now believed I could, 
and before I did not. So itis with you. 
You have nothing to learn, except that 
you can now swim,” 


Here I am! Ive got across 


minute, I’m coming back! 





Woman’s true greatness. —W ho will deny 
that the superiority in point of discretion 
is frequently on the side of the female ? 
But a woman forfeits all pretentions to that 


superiority, the moment she assumes or 


boasts of it. — Hunter. 





© Pity the nations.”—Who can turn his 
eyes, without weeping tears of blood, to 
the fertile soil, the clement air, and the 
simple inhabitants of the Eastern World, 
and observe the gifts of nature perverted 
with a curse, the goodness of Providence 
thwarted by the cursed lust of power, or 
more cursed lust of wealth,and the patient 
uncomplaining Asiatic perishing for hunger 
in his own luxuriant domain ?1—/Jb. 


The true nature of Ambition. —Te wade 
to the temple of fame through a sea of 
blood, te extract the bubble reputation from 
widows’ tears and the groans of expiring 
wretches, is worse than contemptibie ; it 
is detestable, it is monstrous.— Zé. 
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Solution of Enigma 13, p. 415.—Heron, 
nuncio, sheen, decree, Hendrick Hudson. 

Solution of Enigma 14.—Hay, hen, eyry, 
clear, crane, clan, lay, Henry Clay. 
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